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ABSTRACT 



This thesis is concerned with the possibilities for 
cooperation in the security of greater East Asia'by the ROK 
Navy and Japan's Maritime Self-Defense Force. It examines 
the early histories of those navies, their traditions and 
images, and the cultural antipathies and nuances which 
affect aspects of cooperation. 

External threats to the security of the region are 
weighed, balanced against the political and economic foreign 
policies of Japan and the ROK, and a strategic calculus 
involving U.S. participation is carefully developed. The 
ensuing impacts of cooperation on Japan, the ROK, and the 
U.S. are set forth, with the likely limitations stemming 
from internal political processes. 

Finally, the realities of possible cooperation are 
assessed, and some recommendations advanced for encouraging 
and enhancing that cooperation. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This thesis examines the Navy of the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) and the Japanese Maritime Self-Defense Force (JMSDF) 
to determine if the two navies can cooperate to enhance the 
security of East Asia. This subject is particularly germane 
for several reasons. First, the threat of Soviet interfer- 
ence in Japan's affairs, and to a lesser extent, South 
Korea's, is increasing. The Soviets attempted to drive a 
wedge between Japan and the United States by deploying SS-20 
medium-range missiles in Siberia, in retaliation for Japan's 
plans to deploy 48 F-16 fighter-bombers at Misawa. 1 The 
Soviets also increased troop strength on the southern Kurile 
Islands, 2 continued to develop their base at Cam Rahn Bay, 3 
and shot down an unarmed Korean Airlines Flight 007 , 4 demon- 
strating that they are serious about maintaining their vital 
security prerogatives . Some Japanese view these Soviet 
moves with concern. Others caution against over-reacting, 
which could jeopardize the future of Soviet- Japanese trade. 5 
Could ROK Navy - JMSDF cooperation blunt this Soviet mili- 
tary threat? 



x Geoffrey Murray, "Tokyo Worries Soviet SS-20 's May 
Swing East,” Christian Science Monitor , 21 January 1983, p. 

2 Geoffrey Murray, "Tokyo Finds Political Leverage With 
Moscow Essential to Settle Issues," Christian Science 
Monitor , 22 April 1983, p. 7. 

department of Defense, Soviet Military Power 1985, 4th 
ed . (Washington, D.C.: U . S . Government Printing Office, 

1985), p. 118. 

4 Japan Defense Agency, Defense of Japan 1984. (Tokyo: 
Japan-Times, 1984), p. 111. 

5 Geoffrev Murray, "Japan Businessmen Eager to Restore 
Soviet Ties, Christian Science Monitor , 8 February 1983, p. 
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Second, the Democratic People's Republic of Korea (DPRK) 
is an unpredictable political and military force on the 
Korean peninsula. As demonstrated by the Rangoon bombing 
incident which killed 17 South Korean government officials, 6 
sporadic border incursions into South Korean territory, 7 and 
the ubiquitous attempts by North Korea at seaborne infiltra- 
tion into the South, 8 the DPRK is willing to take signifi- 
cant risks to achieve Korean reunification on its own terms. 
The DPRK President, Kim II Sung, 9 has repeatedly vowed to 
reunify the Korean peninsula during his lifetime. 10 Kim is 
now 72 years old and with the leadership passing to his son, 
Kim Chong II, will President Kim launch another war to gain 
his stated objective? Could ROK Navy - JMSDF cooperation 
help stabilize this situation? 

Third, an ever-growing U.S. trade imbalance favoring 
Japan (by $37 billion) 11 and Korea (by 3 billion) 12 is of 
rising concern to U.S. lawmakers who spent over $52 
billion 1 3 of a total $273.4 billion 1984 defense budget to 
maintain security in the Far East. 11 * (See Appendix A for a 
summary of U.S. forces in that region.) Compared with 



6 "The_New Asian Era," Wall Street Journal, 11 October 

1983, p. 30. 

7 "What ' s News," Wall Street Journal , 20 June 1983, p. 1. 

8 "What's News," Wall Street Journal , 5 December 1983, p. 



9 Throughout this thesis, Korean family names will 
printed first; Japanese family names will be printed last. 

10 Norman Thorpe, "Activities in North Korea Give Jitters 
to South Korean^ American Analysts," Wall Street Journal, 2 
April 1982, p. 26. 



^Charles P. Alexander 
Magazine , 22 April 1985, p. 




More 



Foreign Goods 



" Time 



2 Henry Eason, "Trading Views: 
tates. Nation s Bus ines s , December 



Korea and the United 
1984, pp. 50-51. 



1 3 The 
Military 
T^TTpp 



International Institute for Strates 
B^lapce 1984-1985 , (London: He] 



ic Studies , The 
fers Printing, 



1 ‘‘Ibid . , pp . 4- 11 . 
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Japan's defense contribution of $11.6 billion 1 5 and the 
Republic of Korea's $4.32 billion, 16 the U.S. contribution 
is disproportionally high. U.S. concern is mounting that 
this defense contribution is unrealistic today, particularly 
Japan's reluctance to spend more than one percent of its 
Gross National Product (GNP) in its own defense. 17 This, 
coupled with a growing annual U.S. federal deficit projected 
to reach $209 billion this fiscal year, 13 elicits the charge 
that the Japanese enjoy a "free ride," on defense, 19 and 
should spend more. 20 Could ROK Navy - JMSDF cooperation 
enhance security, cost them little in dollar terms, and make 
all parties happy? 

Finally, recent overtures between Japan and South Korea, 
including exchange state visits by Prime Minister Nakasone 21 
and President Chun Doo Hwan, 22 have lessened animosity 
between these Asian neighbors. 23 Both leaders stressed good 
relations and minimized points of contention during these 
visits. This was highlighted by Emperor Hirohito's regret 
for the sufferings inflicted on Koreans 'during the Japanese 



1 5 Japan Defense Agency, Defense , p. 147. 

1 6 International Institute, Balance , p. 103. 
1 7 Ibid. , p. 101. 



1 8 

Dollar 

6-7. 



David R. Francis, "Budget 
, Christian Science Monitor 



Deficits, Trade, and 
, 19 February 1985, 



the 

pp. 



1 9 Walter Taylor with Hidehiro Tanakadate, "When Push 
Comes to Shove With Japan, U.S. News and World Report, 27 
June 1983, pp . 35-36. 

2 0 T . H. Harvey, Jr., "Japan's Defense Effort," New York 
Times , 21 March 1984, p. 23. 

21 Takashi Oka, "Japan's Nakasone Explores Common Ground 
with Korea, Christian Science Monitor , 13 January 1983., p. 

_ 22 "What's News," Wall Street Journal, 7 September 1984, 

p. 1. 

23 Takashi Oka, "Japanese Premier to Patch Up Korean Ties 
Before U.S. Trip, Christian Science Monitor, 7 January 
1983, p . 8 . 
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occupation. 2 4 Does this wave of reconciliation signal that 
the time is right for military cooperation between the two 
nations ? 

This thesis reviews the history of the ROK Navy and 
JMSDF, describes the threats to both, and evaluates 
domestic, regional and international factors to 'answer the 
questions: Is naval cooperation possible? How would each 
country benefit? When might it occur? What form might it 
take? What security burdens might the ROK Navy and the 
JMSDF be reasonably expected to assume from the United 
States? Is cooperation in the best interest of Asia? What 
problems can be expected and what can be done about them? 

My thesis is that the ROK Navy and JMSDF will likely 
cooperate under U.S. Navy guidance within the next decade. 
This cooperation will begin slowly, yet grow significantly 
through the year 2000 and beyond, easing U.S. security 
responsibilities in the Far East. The U.S. will retain 
overall control of this cooperation for the foreseeable 
future, yet a three-way rotating command structure could 
eventually replace this arrangement. 

Thesis conclusions are based on studies within the 
framework of today's realities. Consequently, the conclu- 
sions may seem undramatic. However, they are based upon not 
what could happen if all parties agreed to accept radical 
change, but rather upon the assumption that all parties will 
want to change the least for the greatest benefit. 



2 4 Geqf f rey Murray, ''North-South Rift 
^92f? ans 3-D Japan, Christian Science Monitor 
1984, p. 9. 



Persists Among 
, 7 September 
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II. HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 



A. ANCIENT HISTORY (668-1907) 

The political unification of Korea took place in 668 
A.D. Korea is one of the oldest nations in Asia. In East 
Asia, only China is older. 25 While the Korean nation can 
claim such notable inventions as the moveable type printing 
press and beautiful celadon porcelain, 26 Korea cannot claim, 
with perhaps one exception, a glorious naval history. In 
1231, the Mongols launched a massive invasion from the north 
and conquered the Koryo armies. The Mongols, then under 
Kublai Khan, enlisted Koryo in its famed anti- Japanese expe- 
ditions mustering Korean men and ships for its ill-fated 
invasion attempts of 1274 and 1281. In each case, seasonal 
typhoons destroyed the Koryo-Mongol fleets, giving rise to 
the Japanese myth of kamikaze or "divine wind." 27 In those 
battles, Koreans were required to provide tremendous quanti- 
ties of provisions and 900 ships. They also provided 5,000 
men in 1274, and 10,000 men in 1281. 2 8 

In 1592, with Korea as a battleground, the Japanese 
fought a naval and ground battle against the Chinese and 
their Korean allies. The Japanese leader Hideyoshi Toyotomi 
built a massive invasion force but concentrated solely on 
the amphibious and transport field. As a result, the rela- 
tively unprotected units suffered serious losses at the 



2 5 Edwin 0. Reischauer and John K. Fairbank, The History 
of East Asia: The Great Tradition (Boston: Houghton 

MTf fTTn - CoT^ 1958 )7 p . 411'. 

2 6 Ibid. , pp. 420-421. 

27 Edwin 0. _ Reischauer, The Japanese (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Belknap Press, 197T7, pi o5T 



28 Reischauer and Fairbank, Great Tradition , p. 424. 



hands of Koreans, who, under the command of Admiral Yi 
Sun-Sin, used very effective "tortoise ships” 29 against 
them . 

These ships, purported to have been invented by Admiral 
Yi Sun-Sin, were the world’s first iron-plated ships and 
looked somewhat like turtles. They sported' broadside 
batteries, reinforced rams, and turtleback main decks 
covered with spikes. ' This made them virtually impossible 
for the Japanese to board. Admiral Yi's forces successfully 
engaged the Japanese invasion force, severing its all- 
important supply lines and destroying hundreds of enemy 
vessels . 3 0 

For his bravery and leadership, Admiral Yi became a bona 
fide national hero, and posthumously received the honorary 
title of Ch ' angma , (loyalty - chivalry.) His memory is 
honored today in both the Democratic People's Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) and the Republic of Korea. 31 

Admiral Yi's success was a bright spot in the generally 
dim history of the Korean Navy. Clark G. Reynolds sums the 
general political attitude toward naval forces held by many 
Koreans and Chinese of the era: 

Though China... and Korea had relearned the efficacy of 
naval power, they remained generally continental states 
concerned with defensive postures and relying upon their 
armies. They subordinated their navies therefore to the 
generals and sought to minimize exploitation by the 
western traders. Y 



Woo-Keun Han, The History of Korea (Honolulu: 
University Press of HawaTiT for the EasT- West Cent er , 1974), 
p . 271. 



3 0 Ibid . , p. 272. 



3 l Neena 
(Washington , 



Vreeland 
D. C. : 



etal., Area_ Handbook for South Korea 
Government Printing Office" T975“)l f>~7 



32 Clark G. Reynolds, Command of the Sea (New York: 
Morrow, 1974), p. 134. 
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Throughout history, until the outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950, Korea had virtually no Navy. When the military 
contributed, it was the Army that played the dominant role. 
In 1627 and 1637, for example, the Manchus overran the 
country, further depleting manpower and economic 
resources. 33 With its military in shambles, the Korean Yi 
dynasty became a virtual vassal of China's Ch'ing dynasty. 
Unable to protect itself, Korea relied on China to provide 
appropriate military responses in times of need. 34 

By the mid- 19th century, Korea feared the power and 
influence of the Western world in Asia. Events which 
involved westerners, or were influenced by them, became a 
source of concern for Korea. The Opium War, 1839-42, 
Taiping rebellion of 1850, and the opening of Japan by 
Commodore Perry in 1853, 3 s are examples. 

Korea's answer to this potential Western influence was 
xenophobic isolationism. 36 This isolation was challenged by 
several countries, of which the most persistent was Japan, 
which sent missions to Korea in 1868, 1869 and 1871. 3 7 Due, 
in part, to Korea's belief that Confucian precepts dictated 
that Japan should deal with China as the senior nation 
rather than directly with them, these missions were met 
cooly by Korean officials. After a war-like provocation in 
1875 and the failure of China to come to Korea's aid, the 
Japanese forced an unequal treaty on Korea in 1876. This 
treaty granted Japanese nationals extra-territorial rights 
and the opening of three Korean ports to Japanese trade. 38 



33 Reischauer and Fairbanks, Great Tradition , p. 444. 

3 4 Ibid . , p . 445 . 

3 5 Han, History , pp. 350-351. 

3 6 Ibid . , p . 350 . 

37 Paul H. Clyde and Burton F. Beers, The Far Eas t , 6th 
ed . (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice -Ha 11^ 1975 ) , 

p. 196 . 
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Hoping to diffuse Japanese influence, China strongly 
encouraged Korea to open relations with other nations. 
While the United States, Great Britain, France, and Russia 
all officially established diplomatic relations with Korea 
during this period, Japan's preeminence was not checked. 

By 1894, the Tonghak rebellion demonstrated* how anti- 
foreign, and anti -government Korea had become. In February 
of that year, one thousand angry farmers destroyed an irri- 
gation system they had been forced to build, broke into an 
armory, then seized grain from a government warehouse. 33 The 
rebellion created an unrest that both Japan and China felt 
they should control. Hence, a military confrontation 
between them began over the internal stability of Korea. 
Japan won this confrontation handily, resulting in the 1895 
Treaty of Shimonoseki . “ “ 

On February 10, 1904, Russia and Japan went to war over 
rights in Manchuria and Korea, in what was to be a dramatic 
exemplar of Japanese military power. Two days earlier, 
Japanese Admiral Togu Heikachiro attacked and crippled the 
Russian squadron at Port Arthur. The Japanese Army was also 
effective and successfully engaged the Russians. 1 * 1 

The Japanese got the upper hand early in the war, which 
motivated the Russians to seek peace. By the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (1905), Japan received rights to occupy Korea in 
return for no monetary war reparation from Russia. 1 * 2 From 
1905-1910, Korea was a Japanese protectorate: the Japanese 
took over all Korean diplomatic relations in 1906, 1,3 



3 a Ibid. , p. 196. 

33 Han, History , pp . 406-407. 

““Claude A. Buss, Asia in 
Macmillan Co., 1964), p . 155 . — 

41 Clyde and Beers, Far East , 

“ 2 Clyde and Beers, Far East , 

“ 3 Han, History , pp . 461-462. 



the Modern World 

pp. 250-251. 
p. 253. 



(New York: 
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disbanded the Korean armed forces , and forced the abdication 
of Emperor Kojong, of Korea, in 1907. H The stage was set • 
for the 1910 annexation of Korea by Japan. 45 

B. JAPANESE RULE (1910-1945) 

From 1910 to 1945, Korea was ruled directly from Tokyo 
through a governor general appointed by the Japanese 
Emperor. Korea became a colony, and was therefore required 
to support Japan with its agriculture, raw materials, and 
industrial products. In 1937, Korea was even requested to 
support its colonial ruler with manpower in the form of a 
voluntary enlistment of Korean men into the Japanese armed 
forces. Japan enacted this program because of its 
increasing military requirements , with the advent of the 
Sino- Japanese War ( 1937- 1945 ). 4 6 In 1942, this system was 
changed from voluntary enlistment to conscription. One 
outgrowth of this period was that those Koreans who served 
in the Japanese army later became the leadership core in the 
South Korean Police, Army and Navy after 1945 . 4 7 

C. KOREA DIVIDED (1945-1948) 

The Soviet Union declared war on Japan on August 8, 
1945. Before then the USSR and Japan had maintained a non- 
belligerent relationship in accordance with the April, 1941, 
Russo-Japanese Treaty of Neutrality. 48 



4 "Ibid. , p. 451. 

45 Clyde and Beers, Far East , p. 261. 

4 s Kyung Cho Chung, Korea: The Third Republic (New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1971)7 p“I T7 

4 7 Ibid. , p. 17 , 

48 Clyde and Beers, Far East , pp . 389, 391. 
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From a U.S. perspective, the entry into the Pacific war 
by the USSR seemed appropriate at the time. The United 
States was concerned that the final war for control of Japan 
would be very bloody, costing many American lives. It made 
sense, therefore, to invite the Soviets, who could share in 
the burden. 4 9 However, requesting Soviet assistance sowed 
the seeds of future long-term problems on the Korean 
Peninsula . 

When the Russians entered the war, the Japanese were so 
weak that the Russians were. not needed. 50 It would have been 
better had they never been invited to participate. 
Regrettably, this is Monday quarterbacking because few could 
have predicted that the atom bomb would put the United 
States in such a favorable position relative to Japan in the 
war . 

Despite the atomic weapons dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki which brought home the reality of Japan's imminent 
defeat and surrender, the Soviets claimed- -and correctly, 
that they should receive compensation for their contribution 
to ending the war. 51 Consequently Korea was divided at the 
38th parallel as a "temporary” demarcation line between the 
Soviet and the U . S .- controlled portions of the country. 
While this division was understood to be an interim solu- 
tion, both North and South Koreas attempted to quickly soli- 
dify their own positions to deal from a position of 
strength . 5 2 

In the military, the North, under Communist rule, 
attracted those men who had fought alongside the Soviets and 
the Communist Chinese, and rejected those who fought with 



4 9 Ibid. , p. 389 . 

5 “Woodbridge Bingham, Hilary Conroy and Frank W. Ikle, A 
History of Asia (Boston:. Allyn and Bacon, 1974), p. 638. “ 

5 x Ibid. , p. 641. 

5 2 l 



'Han, History , p. 498 
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the Japanese and the Kuomintang (KMT). The Japanese and 
KMT-trained soldiers fled to the South where they were 
accepted, and joined the South's Constabulary force which 
became the precursor of the South Korean army. 53 The battle 
lines between North and South Korea were being drawn. 

Following the war, both North and South Korea faced many 
problems. The industrial base was primarily in the north, 
while the agricultural base was located in the south. 54 When 
Japan surrendered, the booming farm export business from 
South Korea to Japan decreased because the Japanese could 
not afford the goods . 5 5 

This sent the South Korean economy beyond a recession, 
into a tailspin. South Korea could ill-afford to pay to 
train an effective military. With no effective military in 
which to place Koreans who had been fighting for the last 
several years, the Security Police Force became a large 
repository for them. 56 

General Hodge, U.S. Army Commander of the American 
"occupation forces" advocated forming a bona fide Korean 
military organization. The idea for the establishment of 
this "Korean Military Defense Unit," as General Hodge 
referred to it, met with strong opposition from both 
President Truman and General MacArthur. They believed the 
forming of this force would cause a negative reaction from 
the Soviets whom they still considered a nominal ally. A 
compromise was finally reached in 1946, and a token Reserve 
Constabulary was formed to fulfill the role of the Korean 
Armed Forces . 5 7 



53 Buss, Asia , p. 602. 

54 Clyde and Beers, Far East , p. 477. 

5 5 Ibid. , p . 477 . 

56 Chum-Kon Kim, The Korean War 1950-53 (Seoul, Korea: 
Kwangmyong Publishing Co.” 19 7 3 ) , p. 178 7 

5 7 Ibid. , p. 178 . 
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The Reserve Constabulary Force was a compromise of the 
worst kind. Recruiting standards were low. Most sophisti- 
cated military hardware was given to the Korean Security 
Police rather than the Constabulary Force, limiting the 
effectiveness of the Constabulary. 58 While the initial group 
of U.S. service men who "occupied" Korea following the war 
were not bad troops, they were frequently inexperienced. 
Their subsequent replacements often were problem soldiers 
from the occupation troops in Japan. 

In 1947, negotiations, broke down between the United 
States and the Soviet Union over the resolution of the 38th 
Parallel issue. Based on growing tension, the U.S. authori- 
ties decided to transform the ROK Constabulary Force into an 
army and expand it greatly. It increased from a force of 
6,000 men in November, 1946, to 50,000 men by the summer of 
1948 . 5 9 

The United States submitted the question of a divided 
Korea to the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
September, 1947. The General Assembly decided that free 
elections were a must, and they were scheduled. The 
Soviets, however, blocked the United Nations Election 
Commission from entering North Korea to administer the 
elections. This rendered the entire election a South-only 
referendum . 6 0 

On May 31, 1948 Syngman Rhee was elected Speaker of the 
National Assembly in the South. After a new Constitution 
was adopted, Rhee was elected President on July 20th. The 
Republic of Korea was formally proclaimed August 15, 1948, 
which made way for an increased ROK military buildup. 61 



, 5 "Gregory Henderson, Korea: The Politics in the Vortex 

(Cambridge: Harvard University Press , 1968 ) , pp~ 

59 Vreeland, et al., South Korea, p. 345. 

60 Clyde and Beers, Far East , p. 477. 

61 Bong-Youn Choy , Korea : A History (Rutland, Vermont: 
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